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' hue,' s (z) having been carelessly added by the scribe as in several 
eases in the poems; for Gawain ef. slejez (893), wedez (987), 
crowez (1412), frehez (1588), hepez (1590). Still a third possi- 
bility is that the plural is the poet's, a change from the singular 
resulting from the two-fold reference in the comparison. At least 
such a change from singular to plural, to give more general rela- 
tion, is not uncommon in the poems, as in PL 450-51, 686-8; CI. 
49-50, 167-8, 303-5, 379; Gaw. 54. Whatever view of hwes is 
taken can hardly militate, it is believed, against the explanation of 
the passage here proposed. 

Olivee Farrar Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 



FORERUNNERS OF GOLDSMITH'S THE CITIZEN OF 

THE WOULD 

It is usually assumed that Horace Walpole's Letter from Xo Ho, 
a Chinese Philosopher at London, To his Friend Lien Chi, at 
Peking (1757) 1 furnished Goldsmith with the plan for his Chinese 
Letters, which appeared semi- weekly in Newberry's Public Ledger, 
during 1760-61. This work, however, is so brief, extending over 
only five folio pages, and so restricted in subject matter, treating 
only political affairs, that it could have suggested little to Goldsmith 
except a title for his essays and the use to which he might put a 
Chinese character. But the foreign observer type of letter had been 
used in France and in England before Walpole's political satire, 
and in extended works to which Goldsmith's essays bear closer 
resemblances. Although Goldsmith was the first to make a practice 
of casting the familiar essay in the form of a letter written by a 
stranger in a foreign country to his friends at home, he had a 
public interested in oriental tales and not wholly unfamiliar with 
the discussion of social as well as political subjects in letters 
purporting to have been written by foreign observers. 

One of the earliest of these is an eight volume collection entitled 
Letters Writ by a Turkish Spy who lived five and forty years, 
undiscovered at Pairis: Giving an Impartial Account to the Divan 
at Constantinople, of the most Remarkable Transactions of Europe; 

1 The Works of Horace Walpole, 5 vols., London, 1798; I, 205. 
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and Discovering several Intrigues and Secrets of the Christian 
Courts (especially of France) from the year 1631, to the year 1682. 
It was first published in English in 1689, going through twenty-six 
editions by 1770. In his preface " To the Header/' the English 
editor claimed to be merely a translator of the Italian version of 
these letters, which had been, according to his account, written by 
a Turk, found in a lodging house in Paris, and translated from 
Arabic into Latin by their discoverer. The writer of at least the 
first volume of this collection, J. P. Marana, was a Genoese who 
died in Paris, in 1693. Under the mask of the foreigner Mahmut 
the Arabian, the author was able to write the history of the age in 
which he lived, in a secrecy and security like that which is claimed 
for the Turk in the following passage from the preface to the 1770 
edition : " Have, moreover, some respect for the memory of this 
Mahometan ; for, living unknown, he was safe from the insults of 
the great ones, so that he might write truth without danger, which 
is ordinarily disguised by fear or avarice, having still reported the 
transactions of Christians with no less truth than eloquence." The 
chief value of the work is its record of current history, for which 
the letter scheme serves as a sugar coat. A certain amount of 
oriental machinery used is similar to that in Goldsmith's Citizen 
of the World; but many differences in the use made of the scheme 
immediately stand out. The Turkish Letters are often records of 
a confused mass of facts, while nearly every one of The Chinese 
Letters develops in essay style only one idea. The former set forth 
instructive, historical facts, while the latter treat some minor vice 
or foible with a gentle ridicule which is both pleasing and effective. 
In the first we learn of wars, political transactions, and the 
intrigues of the courts, by means of a representation involving 
actual personages and facts. In the second collection we are given 
a picture of private life — especially that of the middle and lower 
classes — in a representation, for the most part, of fictitious per- 
sonages and happenings. Goldsmith may have taken hints in 
regard to a plan from The Turkish Spy, but he used the foreign- 
letter-disguise for such a totally different purpose that a further 
comparison would be fruitless. 

In Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes, 2 which appeared in 1721 and 

1 Montesquieu, The Persian Letters; with an Introduction and Notes: 
Trans, from the French. London, Athenaeum Pub. Co., 1901. 
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were soon very popular, we have a more striking resemblance to 
Goldsmith's Chinese Letters than that offered by The Turhish Spy. 
The author of The Persian Letters pretends to be the translator 
of genuine letters written or received by some Persians who had 
been his guests. In these letters we learn that Pica, Usbek, and 
Khedi had set out from their homes in Persia in order to study the 
manners and the institutions of the Europeans. Ehedi stopped at 
Venice, while Pica and Usbek pushed on to Paris. Very soon after 
their departure from Persia, a brisk interchange of letters took 
place between Usbek and his wives Zachi, Zephis, Fatme, Koxana, 
and the enuchs, as well as between the travellers and the friends 
they had left at Ispahan. Using this letter device as a mask, 
Montesquieu satirized unmercifully the social, political, ecclesi- 
astical, anl literary follies of France. It is probable that Montes- 
quieu's work influenced Goldsmith in his treatment of similar 
topics, forty years later ; but a comparison of the two letter collec- 
tions shows that Goldsmith was no servile imitator. In the first 
place, fifty-six out of the one hundred and sixty-one Persian letters 
are devoted to the development of the scheme, which involves a 
romantic story written in a rather flowery style. 3 The Citizen of 
the World preserves its unity with much less effort, since it repre- 
sents all letters as being sent or received by just one character, 
Lein Chi Altangi. Goldsmith is not bound down by his assumed 
character; neither does he use as much oriental clap-trap in his 
exposition of vices and foibles as does Montesquieu. Having no 
moral purpose in view, the latter makes great play with Persian 
customs and with the happenings in the seraglio, often attaining 
to a license in language which never sullied Goldsmith's writing. 
Desiring to make virtue pleasant and vice repulsive, Goldsmith 
succeeded in giving us a fairly complete picture of the life of the 
middle and lower classes of people in the England of his day, while 
Montesquieu furnishes us with purple patches of French satire 
mixed with Persian romance. The latter employs the mask of a 
foreigner for a protection in casting forth witty and bitter satire 
against the people,* the government, 5 and the Church 6 ; the former 

'Letters 1-23 and Nos. 25, 27, 39, 41, 42, 43, 47, 53, 62, 64, 65, 67, 70, 71, 
77, 80, 97, 127, 147, 161. 

1 Letters 100, 56, 48, 111, 114, 123, 135. 
"Letter 89 is an example. 
• Letters 35, 29, 69, 75. 
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uses the device as an attractive vehicle for a sympathetic criticism 
of customs and manners. 

Lord Lyttelton' s Letters from a Persian in England to his Friend 
at Ispahan, 7 first published in 1735, seems to be modelled after 
Montesquieu's work; but it bears a closer resemblance to The 
Citizen of the World than does its predecessor, The Persian Letters. 
Twenty-five years later Goldsmith treated the same type of subjects 
as Lyttelton had discussed — and in much the same manner. In 
the first of these Letters from a Persian, Selim writes to Mirza 
from London: "Whatever in the Manners of this people appears 
to me to be singular and fantastical, I will also give thee some 
account of ; and if I may judge by what I have seen already, this 
is a subject which will not easily be exhausted." In the next letter 
he describes his experiences at the opera. Following this, is a letter 
" On Bear and Bull fights and Fighting Men at the Circus," in 
which the author describes one of the spectators. In the next, 
which describes a debtor's prison and tells the story of some of 
the prisoners, Selim exclaims : " Good Heavens ! can it be possible 
that, in a country governed by laws, the Innocent, who are cheated 
out of all, should be put in prison, and the villians who cheat them 
left at Liberty ! " A fine satire, in letter five, on the prevalence of 
intoxication and on the fashionable custom of gambling reminds 
one of the later, periodical essayists. The next letter tells of " The 
Loves of Ludovico and Horraria," " in illustration of the nature 
of love," while letter eight discusses " Government, Poverty, and 
Commerce." The delightful essay on toleration, in letter thirty, is 
illustrated by practices in England and by certain adventures which 
Selim had passed through. In letters eleven to twenty-two Lyttelton 
gives the story of Troglodites, to show that "Mankind becomes 
wickeder and more miserable in a state of government, than they 
were when left in a State of Nature." Using the guise of Trog- 
lodites, he satirizes the growth of corruption in the English Church 
and government. Lyttelton is far less advanced in thought, how- 
ever, than is Goldsmith, altho his ideas on education are quite 
modern. 8 He has a tendency, also, to draw out his discussions too 



'Lyttelton, Lord — Letters from a Persian in England to his Friend at 
Ispahan, London, 1744 edition. 
* Letters 46 and 47. 
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much 9 — a fault avoided by Goldsmith. Although nearly all of the 
eighty letters, as the above illustrations indicate, treat subjects 
similar to those later employed by The Citizen of the World, there 
are noteworthy differences between the two collections. Taken as 
a whole, these letters are not so applicable in teaching, so catholic 
in view, so unified in structure, so good in portraiture, or so 
sympathetic and realistic in treatment as are The Chinese Letters. 
A comparison of the two collections brings out, then, in addition to 
several likenesses, the fact that Goldsmith, with his superior literary 
ability, made a much better use of the foreign-observer-type of 
writing than did his predecessor. 

Various works in addition to those already discussed appeared in 
the first half of the eighteenth century and represented themselves 
as translations of letters written by foreigners in strange countries. 
Even if they did not exert any influence upon Goldsmith's choice 
of a plan for his essays, they are worthy of note as indications of 
the public taste for accounts of English and French customs and 
institutions as viewed by foreigners. The Spectator for April 27, 
1711, contained an account supposed to have been written by an 
Indian king who had visited London and left a package of papers 
upon his departure. None of the other papers were published, 
however. Thirteen years later, Defoe published his Tour Through 
England (written as if by a foreigner) ; and in 1726 William 
Lloyd's Letters from a Moor at London to his Friend at Tunis 
appeared. The latter is more like a text book than a collection of 
light essays in manners and customs. In the twenty-four letters 
in this volume, the city of London, the public buildings, and the 
government of England are described at great length with an utter 
absence of satire or humor. In fact, the Moor is a mere name 
used to attract attention to this guide-book. At about the same 
time as the appearance of Lloyd's book, Marquis D'Argens published 
The Jewish Spy — an imitation of The Turkish Spy, but devoted 
for the most part to satire directed against Catholics. Different 
orders of monks — especially the Jesuit brotherhood — are ruthlessly 
attacked. Before 1752, translations from French into English were 
made of Graffigny's Letters Written by a Peruvian Princess, Sequel 
of the Letters Written by a Peruvian Princess, and Letters of Aza 

' e. g., History of England, letters 58-68, and " The Story of Acasto and 
Septimius," letter 31. 
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a Peruvian. 10 In these collections the elaborate story of the separa- 
tion of Aza and Bilia is narrated, with scarcely any comment on 
the customs of France and of Spain, the countries in which the 
principal events occur. 11 Graffigny's language is that of highly 
eloquent and impassioned love and despair — quite different from 
Goldsmith's usual style. These translations indicate, however, the 
popularity of the foreign letter collections at the time when Gold- 
smith began his work. 

Goldsmith, no doubt, gained some valuable suggestions from 
those who had brought out collections of letters supposed to have 
been written by foreign observers, but he contributed much to this 
type of literature. His predecessors had done very little in char- 
acter delineation, while Goldsmith's pictures of Beau Tibbs and of 
the Man in Black are interesting and vivid. Unlike his predecessors 
he had the further desire to instruct and improve his readers. 
Sometimes this purpose led him to attach a strangely English moral 
to an oriental story, but it gives added value to his letters. At 
other times, also, he loses the Chinese attitude and style of writing, 
thus falling below the consistent tone of Montesquieu's work. 
Goldsmith's habit of making Lein Chi appear, in many essays, to 
all intent and purposes, an Englishman avoids the harmful effects 
which may result from using a disguise too faithfully. The 
machinery in Lettres Persanes appears at times to hamper the 
author ; and when it is stressed too much, it tires the reader. Gold- 
smith's versatile Chinese philosopher, however, is enabled to give 
us variety as a result of his wide range of interests. Goldsmith 
endowed him with extensive travels, a philosophical turn of mind, 
and friends that would lead him into all fields of activity. Conse- 
quently, The Citizen of the World contains a greater variety of 
subject matter than do the other collections considered in this 
paper. Using his scheme with freedom, Goldsmith reveals his own 
personality through it. Under his skilful touch the foreign letter 
type of writing took on a new and enlarged life. 

Levette Jay Davidson - . 

Michigan Agricultural College. 



10 Graffigny, Francoise d'lsseniburg (THappencourt — Letters Written by a 
Peruvian Princess. Trans, from the French, Dublin, 1748; Sequel to Letters 
Written by a Peruvian Princess, 1749; Letters of Aza a Peruvian, 1751. 

M Some satire is included in letters 14, 16, and 18 of the third collection 
and in letters 16, 21, 22, 30, and 31 of the first. 



